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Sa of agaa 5, 6, 8 $ 10, 12, and 20 retold etorioa presented in 
full passive sentences (with mention of actor) and truncated passives 
(without mention of actor) • While there was a general tendency to 
retell stories in the active voice, this tendency was much more 
evident in the case of full than trunoatad passives* It is proposed 
that the significance attributed to active affirmative declarative 
aantonces by earlier psysholingulstic research be modified, allowing 
for infliiionca of semantic content upon eelo^.tion of a particular 
grsmmr.tical form in encoding a ssnteneQo The tendency to retell 
truncated passives without alteration of syntactic form was most 
strongly marked in older ^So Irregular verb f*’ ma pose difficult tea 
to young children in attempting to produce passive^ esntenceSo Other 
striking differences between ago groups were not noted* 
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Sarly psyeholinguletlc research on grain^r <•*&• siasaieriaed in 
Miller, 1962) attributed psychological centrality to active afflraatlve 
declarative sentences (**keraels”) . Although transfozteatlonal gracaaer 
no loEiger makes the distinction betsieon optional and obligatory trans- 
foraiatioas on which the paycholingulstlc notion was originally based, 
there remains a body of research (sisamarlzad in Esvin-Trlpp and Slobin, 
1966; Lyons and Wales, 1966) by and large supporting that notion of 
centrality. 

In regard to mesat«ry for sentences— the aoncern of the present 
study«-the notion was phrased by Miller as a “variant of Woodworth’s 
’ schesiis^plus^correc tion’ mathod of recoding ^1962, p. 760). Mehler 
has staler Ized this hypothesis In the following terms; 

, . . subjects recode the Input sentence into two separate 
parts. One part deals with the semantic taforcsatlon in the 
sentence while the other, contains “footnotes” that describe 
the syntactic form in which the various elements of the seo" 
tence appeared, acffisatlc part is the ropresentatlon of 

the sisiple active declarativa affirmative sentence underlying 
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the atinniUiia senteace., The idee thst a complex scatence 
may be receded as the simplest Cens of the sentence plus 
0 y 0 rectlc **foot notes*** vill be called the coding hypoth esis 

(1964, p. 5). 

Whether or not It is thss active affirmative declarative sentence 
which **underliea** other sentence forms In any strict linguistic or 
psychological sense. It Is certainly the case that the underlying meaning 
of a sentence can be stored in soma form which is not Identical with the 
literal shape of that sentence at li^ut (e«g* Hahler, 1963$ Sachs, 1966)* 

As Mahler has pointed outs ‘'Exactly how the kernel Is encoded, of course. 

Is not established; It might be an image, an abstract set of symbols, 
or anything else capable of regenerating the kernel sentence on demand** 
(1963, p. 350). the present study examines the proposition that the most 
accessible realisation of a given sentential meaning Is the active af- 
flnoative daclaratlve form. Only the active-passive relation is con- 
sidered here, es there Is no firm linguistic bssls to suppose a different 
semantic Interpretation to underlie the corresponding forma. 

Xn currant linguistic formulations (e.g. Rats and Postal, 1964), 
a passive is not derived from Its corresponding active, but from an under- 
lying phrasa-marker with a “duaBy** element indicating the passive voice. 

The transformation which converts this underlying string to the surface 
structure of a passive sentence is thus obligatory and cseanlng-preservlng. 
There Is therefore no linguistic basis for treating passives as derivative, 
yet 80 K« psychollngulstlc studies point la that direction. In terms of 
memory for sentences, for example, Mahler (1963) had S^s learn mixed lists 
of sentences of various graosuitlcal forms, and found passive sentences to 
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bs ssore frequently recalled es active then vice verse, thus supporting 
the coding hypothesis* Schleslnger (In preparation) controlled for 
possible effects of length and unnsturalness of passive sentences In an 
experlnent In vhlch Xsraell ^s were presented with Hebreif active and 
passive sentences for recall* The two sentence types are equal In length 
In Hebrew, and all of the stlntuU were drawn from newspapers, the pas- 
sives being rated by Judges to be ** 2 iore natural** and *hnore frequent" in 
the passive form* Nevertheless, passives were recalled as actives twice 
as often as actives were recalled as passives. 

Sachs (1966), on the other hand, found no asymnetry la the active- 
passive relationship in studying recognition memory for sentences in 
conateted discourse, with varying intervals batwaen sentanee praaantatloa 
and recognition teat. After a filled delay of about 27 aeeonds (listening 
to 80 additional syllables of text), Ss had difficulty noting nlsmateh 
of voice between stltsulus and recognition sentence (active to passive or 
vice versa), although they had little difficulty In detecting a change In 
meaning* Changes from active to passive were no easier to recognise then 
chaogas from passive to active. Sachs concludes that: "Form which la 

sot relevant to the meaning Is norsially not retained** (p* 20). 

These findings are consistent with a proposal that the underlying 
foesnlng of a sentence can be realised equally well in either the active 
or pesaive voice, but that it is easier for Sq to encode sentence content 
in the active when faced with a recall task. This could be either because 
of loss of the passive **footnote** (Savin and Perehonoek [1965] have shown 
that such a **footnote** may take up actual mesaory space), or because It 

Is in seste psychological sense **a»orQ difficult** to produce passive sentences, 

( 

or both* 
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K omiver, though the ective*"psr«sl\^ dlstlnctioa may bo Irrelevant 
to eeaaiiig in the atrict linguistic sense » it is undoubtedly relevant 
to neening in a broader sense* Xt has been frequently noted that a 
coonton function of the passive is to eotphasisse the object of action by 
stentioning it at the beginning of the sentence. Segal and Martin (1966» 
as cited in Ihrner and Ronmetvait* in press), for example, found that 
the eubject of a atnttnee was rated as the inost important element for 
both active and passive aentenees. Turner sad Ronnetveit (in press) 
revealed the emphasis function of the passive by directing Ss* attention 
in remembering active and passive sentencea. This was dona by tha maaas 
of picturae, at praaantation and recall, sboiring the actor, object of 
action, or total situation referred to by the sentence. Uhea used as 
retrieval prompts, pictures of actor or total situation facilitated recall 
of active sentences, while pictures of objaet of action faeilitatad recall 
of passive sentences. Active sentences tended to be recalled as passives 
when a picture of the object served as a recall prompt, while pictures of 
actor or total situation facilitated recall of passives as actives. Pas^ 
slves were recalled as actives inore frequently than vice versa, again 
supporting tha centrality notion discussed above. 

Another isiportant function of the passive is to allow lor deletion 
of the underlying subject of the sentence in cases where the actor is 
de**emphasieed (e.g. "He was given a ticket") or unknown (e.g. '^irls* 
ears were customarily pierced in infancy"). Such "truncated passives" 
probably represenf:; the dominant use of the passive in English. Jespersen 
reported, for example, that between 70 and 94 per cent of passive sen- 
tences found in e survey of various English writings contained no mention 
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of the fictive subject (192^, p. X68). In order to tura a truncated 
passive into an active, the deleted actor must be replaced by e 
generelised actor ^ such as **sosicbciy*' ("Somebody customarily pierced 
glrta* eara"). It seems ynllkaly that the strict form of the coding 
hypothesia accounts for memory of such sentences— that Is, It le unlikely 
that a truncated pesslve la stored in the form of an active afflricatlvo 
declarative sentence, with genersllsed actor, plus "footnotes" Indicating 
pasalve volca and delation of underlying subject* The present study 
approaches this question by eicamlning recall of full and truncated pas- 
sive sentences* 



METHOD 

Subjects * The Ss uere Engllsh-spoakisg children. In preschool, 
kindergarten, second, fourth, and sixth grades; and adults* The average 
ages of the groups mere 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 20 years* There were five 
male and five feicale Ss at each age level* The five yeer olds attended 
a middle-class preschool In Berkeley, California; the remelnlng child 

%iere pupils In a mlddla-elass elamantary school in Belmont, Massachusetts; 
the adult 8s were Harvard and Radcllffe Suaaaer School students. All Ss 
except the preschoolers first took part in an e:^perlaient described else- 
where (Slobln, 1965). 

All Ss, of all ages, shoved comprehension of the passive, as evidenced 
by correct Identification of pictures described In the passive voice; and 
all Ss were able apontaneously to produce passive sentences In response 
to questions designed to elicit such sentencsa. (For more detail, see 
Slobln, 1963)* 
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Mattrlala and procedure * Ss were read brief stories in the passive 
voice, with instructloo to retell the story as accurately as possible. 
Series A stories consisted of full passlves^i.e. with mention of actor) 
and Series B stcrles consisted of truncated passives ^l»e» without mention 
of actor), the A and B versions of each story were equated In terms of 
length snd content. For example: 

A Story , on the first day of school Bob was Introduced to his new 
teacher by the principal, and was given e reading book by the tnacher. 
He was shown around the clessrooss by the teacher, and all of hla 
friends wnre happy to see him. Hhen he came home he was askad by 
his fathar to tell all about school, and he said It was fun. 

SJtsst- nrat da, o£ school la Septaaber Bob «aa latrodoced 

to his new teacher, and wes given an Interesting reading book. Hs 
was shown around the new classroom, end ell of his friends were 
happy to see him. When he came home he was asked to tell all about 
hie first day back at school, arid he said It was fun. 

Six pairs of stories were constructed (presented In full In Slobln, 
19A3, pp. 81-2), designed to attract the attention and Interest of chil- 
dren of various ages and sexes, (Adult Ss were informed that the stories 
had been constructed for children.) Each story had four undar lying pas- 
sive sentences. 

Except for the preschoolers (see below) , each S was told one story 
from Series A and another (different) story from Series E. Half of the 
Se heard an A story first and half a B. Data are presented only for Ss 
who retold both stories. The average number of sentences per story 
retold at ovary aga leval was about four (l.e. total story), except for 
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the prssehoolers » vho revatmhstv^d ao avarage of 3*2 santencaa per story* 
Consaquantly, soxae preschoolers ware asked to retell aora than two 
stories. In order to make the number of sentences recalled roughly equal 
to the other age groups. Ss* retellings were tape recorded and tren* 
scribed for analysis* 



RESULTS m> DISCUSSION 

Table 1 presents percentages of sentences retold as actives and 
passives by Ss In each age group, and for all Ss taken as a single 
group. Retold sentences are classed into four types, as exemplified 
by the following changes In the model sentence, "They ware taken to their 
seats by a isaa": (1) corresponding active — "A roan took them to their 

seats"s (2) other actlve »»"A man showed them whore to sit"; <3) full 
pa 3 Slve« »»- 8 ape as model in this case; (4) truncated passive— "They were 
taksn to their seats*" <A fifth possible category, other passive, was 
sever used.) In the case of truncated passive model sentences, e.g. "They 
were taken to their seats," a retold sentence mu categorised as "corre- 
sponding active" If any specific actor was added, provided the retold 
active corresponded to the modal passive la other respects (e.g* "An 
usher took them to their seats"). A specific actorg. such as "usher," 
was supplied store frequently then the generalised actors "someone," 

"somebody," or ’they** without syntactic slterstlon) 

Verbatim retelling /of Series A stories can be found under the heading 

"full passlva," while verbatim retelling of Saries B storias is shown 
undar "truncatad passive." Table I shows that truncatad pasaivas (Series 
I| tend to be recalled verbatim far mort frequently than full passivai 
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(Series A)* On the Average^ 60X oS truncated passives are retained in 
retelling, while 75X full passives sre changed to another form. 

Greater accuracy in retelling Series B, as opposed to Series A stories 
was true of almost every S of every age« Each S was given an accuracy 
score for A and B retolllngs (percentage of unaltered sentences In re- 
telling), and, taking each S*a accuracy scores on A and B storlts as 
matched pairs, a separate cetaparlson of accuracy In retelling stories 
of the two series was made for each age group* For each of the six ege 
groups, accuracy In recall of truncated passives (Series B) was sig- 
nificantly bettnr than accuracy In recall of full passives (Series A) 
(Wilcoxon itatched-pelrs signed rank test, T ^ I f or adults, T » 0 for 
all other ege groups, one-tailed £ < .005). For every ege group except 
the elght-yeer-olds there was a significantly greater tendency to retell 
A stories in the active rather than B (comparing percentage of active 
sentences In A and B retellings, Wilcoxon T for each age group except 
eight-year-olds is significant with one-tailed £ <*025)» Wiese data 
Indicate, as suggested above, that while full passives may be stored In 
a form which facilitate.^ encoding in the active voice, it does not follow 
that all sentences are stared in such e form, ^unceted passives are 
apparently stored In sosjs® maasier Wiilch tends to facilitate retrieval of 
their original syntactic form without alteration. This is most probably 
related to the coaiaunlcetlve function of truncated passives to avoid 
reference to the underlying sentence subject* Note that Ss relatively 
rarely supplied actors In retelling such sentences: truncated passives 

were never retold as full passives, and appeared as corresponding 

actives far less frequently then did full passives. (Additional evidence 
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ef tbo function o£ thn truncated passive can be found in the use of this 
form In retelling full passives of Series A stories, as shown In Table 1.) 

Xn eueh cases It is not a passive "footnote,” but an element of sentence 
content wbleh Is most readily lost. 

Xt would seem, then, that the coding hypothesis Is In need of some 
revision. Xn the case of truncated passives, at any rate, the syntactic 
form la not totally irrelevant to the meaning of the sentence, end fre- 
quently tends to be retained (or to servo as a raady reeaptacle for the 
underlying semantic content of the sentence. In whatever ownner such con- 
tent may be retained). The semantic part of a sentanca coded In memory, 
thus, need not always correspond to "the representation of the simple 
active decleratlve affirmative sentence underlying the stimulus senteucao” 
The Interrelation of semantic content and syntactic form in memory, as 
revealed here, is in consonance with findings in regard to sontenee coor- 
prehension as well, such as Wason's (1965) discovery of the role of 
"plausible denial" in facllltstlng comprehension of negative utterances, 
end Slobin*a (1963) discovery of the role of "reversibility" In facilitat- 
ing comprebenslon of passive sentences. Xt Is deer by now that thera 
is no uniform relationablp betwaan "syntactic complexity" and "psycho- 
logical complexity" of sentences. Slobln (1966) has demonstrated that 
pas^slvs sentences are not always more difficult to cosq^rahend than actives 
Sschs (1966) has shown that they are not necessarily more difficult to 

recognise; the present study, like thet of Turner and Ronmetvalt (in press), 
ind5.catas thst they need not always 

/ undergo "simplification" in recall. Indeed, there is no firm basis for 
asserting that changa of a truncated passive to a correapoading active 
conetitutes a "simplifleetlon" in any psychological aanae. 






Ag« dtf£ec«ac*s In rnealt of pnoBlv* BnaMneno *ro not otrlklag, 

Just M BiJoiT 08« dlfforooeo* In coopraheiwlon of auch aantaneas hava 
not k ao" tavaalad aftar kiniargartan (Slobin, 1M6). If ona braaka the 
Sa into two aqual-slaad *30 groupa— five to eight and tan to adult— ona 
finda rou^ly equal avetaga accuracy in retailing of full paaaiva aenteneea: 
23.6X for the youngar group, 26.01 for the older. There does aaen, how- 
ever. to be a aharp dlfferenee in recall of truncated paaaivaa, the 

group racalling 44.31 of euch aenteneea varbatl*. the older group 
74.41. lacking data on the frfiquency of occurrence of thaaa fotna in 
children* a apaeeh, aa wall aa the ability of children of different agea to 
couvrehend truncated paaaivea, eheae findioga are a«nable only to the neat 
general enplanation of incrsaaed linguietic akill with age. Hayburat (1965) 
preaeated children of agea five, si*, and nine with the teak of con- 
atructing aentanees to describe pictuxea. uaing gta«a«atical fome preaented 
by £ in eM)del aenteneea . Anong the medal aenteneea wore paaaivaa with 
ji 0 d without ectora. Correct performance waa aignificantly better in the 
latter ceao} t.e. produetloo of a paasive aentenee in accord with the 
model waa facilitated when refeseosa waa not aade to an actor. Thle 
facilitation appeared ot all three age levela, correaponding to the youngar 
group of the preoent atudy. Hayhuret'a ftndtnge thus support the present 
cnaclusioim, but do not clarify the ag* difference in recall of truncated 
paaslvef. 

As polnttcl ©ut by other lavestigators (e.g. Turner end Roeanstvslt, 
in press), the irregular pest participial verb form makes production of the 
passive especielly difficult fer very young children (though it may not 
impair thair comprehension of such forms)* Children* s struggles to espturs 
uncertain verb forms in story retelling beer dramatic witness to this fact. 
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For •xcnple, the follovlng attempt by en 8lght«year-old to recall the 
•antaoea ”Ber favorite xmn a blue<^eyad doll» tihicb she vas glvaa to hold” 
finally ended in an active with generalised actor: "Her favorite was a 

blua-ayad doll. She.. .she. ..they.. .no. ..she was let hold. ..no... Susie 
was let... no... Her favorite was a blue-eyed doll that they let her hold.” 
Tha search for elusive verbs la even more clearly eirternalised in pre- 
schoolers; for exataple: "Judy and Dave were taken. .. tooken. .. to the big 

soo”; or» as a three-year-old put it, "They ben got goed to the soo«” 
Additional research is clearly needed in order to more fully relate variables 
of formal complexity and semantic content with one another, and with the 
various forms of psycholingulstic performance in ontogenesis and adulthood. 
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Table I 

Farcentages of Santoacas Retold as Actives and Passives 
by S^s is Bach Age Group (N * 10/group) 



go Group Sentence Type 



Active 


Peselve 


Corresponding 


Other 


Total 


Full 


Truncated 


Total 


SERIES A ftold in full nassives) 










Etw -year -olds 


31.7 


29.3 


61.0 


26.8 


12.2 


39.0 


lix-year-olds 


43.8 


21.9 


65.7 


21.9 


12.5 


34.4 


Right-year-olds 


32.1 


32.1 


64.2 


21.4 


14.3 


35.7 


te?s- year -olds 


52.8 


11.1 


63.9 


27.8 


8.3 


36.1 


twT.'^lvr: -year -olds 


43.2 


13.5 


56.7 


27.0 


16.2 


43.2 


BcUtltS 


54.8 


9.7 


64.5 


22.6 


12.9 


35.5 


AU Sa 


42.9 


19.5 


62.4 


24.9 


12.7 


37.6 


B Ctoid in truncated passives) 
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[f.ivs -year -olds 


16.7 


38.9 


55.6 


2.8 


41,7 


44.5 


slK-yaar-olds 


21.4 


25.0 


46.4 


0.0 


53,6 


53.6 


eight-year-olds 


20.8 


41.7 


62.5 


0.0 


37.5 


37.5 


tesi-yoar-olds 


6.7 


13.3 


20.0 


0.0 


80.0 


80.0 


t sfolvft -year -olds 


15.6 


15.6 


31.2 


0.0 


68.8 


68.8 


adiults 


7.1 


14.3 


21.4 


3.6 


75.0 


78.6 


AU Ss 

CM# 


14.6 


24.7 


39.3 


1.1 


59.6 


60.7 
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